Left, 14th century merchant ship (known as a   cog) on seal of
the Baltic seaport of Stralsund .(German Dem.   Rep.).   A similar
vessel  (1400  A.D.)  was  raised  recent!/ from   the  Weser  river near Bremen harbour.
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Under the icy seas
of northern Europe
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I HE North Sea, the Baltic, and the rivers emptying into them, have served for thousands of years 'as major trade routes in northern Europe. The traffic was as heavy as in the Mediterranean, and countless ships have sunk In these waters. But climatic and natural conditions make archaeological investigation here entirely different from what it is in the Mediterranean.
The North Sea and the Baltic are within the continental shelf area, and depths in excess of 100 metres occur only at the northerly end of the North Sea and the Skagerrak, and in parts of the Baltic. Not only the coastal waters but large areas of the sea bottom are accessible for ordinary diving —up to a depth of 50 m.
Wood-destroying organisms are less prevalent than in warmer, saltier waters such as the Mediterranean. Ship-worm (Teredo navalis) does not resist consistently low temperatures and
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requires a salinity of 0.9 per cent to thrive. In waters with a low saline content, its attack diminishes as the salinity of the water diminishes, ceasing entirely at a concentration of 0.7 per cent. Hence the whole of the Baltic is free of damage by shlpworm.
Neither can coral-forming organisms survive under such conditions, so that wood and other organic material present are often extraordinarily well preserved, even when unprotected by sedimentary deposits. Thus in many parts of this area conditions favour the preservation of wrecks.
Shipwrecks occur in considerable numbers, especially along the major sea routes, for example off the island of Anholt in the middle of the Kattegat at the entrance to the Baltic, and they make up the largest group of finds. Between 1858 and 1881 alone, 125 ships were wrecked on the shoals surrounding this island, and numerous older wrecks have been found off its shores.
In the Netherlands, the draining of the Zuider Zee also uncovered many wrecks. Within the Noordoostpolder, the 540 sq. km. section now drained, 156 wrecks, dating from the twelfth century to the twentieth, have been recorded.
However, the wreckage of ships is not all that can be recovered from the North Sea and the Baltic. On the Schlei in Schleswig, the remains of a harbour have been found near the
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